On the Origin of the Negative Aspectual Stems in Berber 

By Maarten Kossmann, Leiden 


Summary: Berber languages have different verbal stems for positive and negative aspects, 
which are only used in combination with a preverbal negative marker. The present article 
studies a number of questions pertaining to Berber negation. On the basis of an analysis 
of special negative relative forms, such as still attested in a number of Berber languages, it 
is proposed that the original negative construction consisted of an inflected verb express¬ 
ing negation, followed by a verbal noun providing lexical information. The inflected verb 
grammaticized into the prcverbal particle, while the verbal noun was reinterpreted as a 
finite verb. The negative stems are therefore considered to reflect nominal formations. 


1 Introduction 

Berber verbs have several different stem formations related to the expres¬ 
sion of Mood, Aspect and Negation. 1 All Berber languages distinguish at 
least three stems: the Aorist, the Perfective, and the Imperfective, e. g. Figuig 
(eastern Morocco): 


Aorist 

atdf 

‘to enter’ 

y-ataf 

‘and he enters/entered’ 

Perfective 

M-tdf 


y-utdf 

‘he entered’ 

Imperfective 

ttatdf 


i-ttatdf 

‘he always enters’ 


' I wish to thank Marijn van Putten and Ahmad Al-Jallad for their pertinent 
remarks about and discussion of this article. Of course, all responsibility for errors or 
flaws in the argument is mine. The following abbreviations will be used: A = Aorist; ANA 
= anaphoric deictic; DO = direct object; F = feminine; FOC = focus marker; I = Imper¬ 
fective; IMPTV = imperative; INDEF = indefinite; IO = indirect object; M = masculine; 
NEG = negation; NI = Negative Imperfective; NP = Negative Perfective; NR = non-re- 
alized; P = Perfective; PL = plural; PTC = participle; PRED = predicative particle; SG = 
singular; VNT = ventive. Unless marked otherwise, the following sources have provided 
the data cited here: Awjila: van Putten 2014; Ayer Tuareg: Prasse e.a. 2003; Kossmann 
2011; Chaouia: Penchoen 1973; Chenoua: Laoust 1912; Figuig: Benamara 2013; Koss¬ 
mann 1997, notes by the author; Ghadames: Lanfry 1968; Kossmann 2013b; Kabyle: 
Dallet 1982; Middle Atlas: TaIfi 1991; Mzab: Delheure 1984; Nefusa: Beguinot 
2 1942; Tashelhiyt: Aspinion 1953; Zenaga: Taine-Cheikh 2008. 
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In negative sentences, the great majority of Berber languages have at least 
one additional stem, the Negative Perfective, while a small majority also 
have a second negative stem, the Negative Imperfective., The negative stems 
essentially only occur in combination with a preverbal negative particle (on 
the form see below), 2 e. g. Figuig: 


Negative Perfective 

ul y-utif (say) 

‘he did not enter’ 

Negative Imperfective 

ul i-ttitaf (say) 

‘he will not enter’ 


As shown by Tuareg and Ghadames forms, the vowel marking the Negative 
Perfective was originally *e, 3 cf. Ayer Tuareg war y-otef ‘he did not enter’; 
Ghadames ak y-utef ‘he did not enter’. The plain vowels of the Negative Im¬ 
perfective represent ancient ’% cf. Ayer Tuareg war i-titaf ‘he does not enter 
normally’; Ghadames ak i-ttitaf‘ id.’. 

In addition, in many Berber languages negation is expressed by a post¬ 
verbal element (cf. Kossmann 2013 a, pp. 325-334 for a recent overview). 
There is an important discussion about the anciennity of this construction. 
Some researchers, such as Christopher Lucas (2009), have argued that the 
construction is a caique on (Maghribine) Arabic, and therefore a late devel¬ 
opment. Vermondo Brugnatelli (1987 and elsewhere) argues the other 
way round and considers the Arabic construction a caique on Berber, which 
gives considerable time depth to the construction in Berber. Even if this is 
the case, it does not necessarily mean that the construction goes back all the 
way to proto-Berber (Galand 2010, p. 281). In the following discussion, the 
postverbal elements only play a marginal role, so we will not dwell upon this 
subject further. 

While the anciennity of the Negative Perfective stands beyond doubt, 
the history of the Negative Imperfective is contested. Andre Basset (1952, 
pp. 14-15), followed by Lionel Galand (2002[1994], p. 180), considers it a 
dialectal innovation, enhancing the symmetry between positive and negative 
sentences. Kossmann (1989), followed by Chaker (1996, p. 18) and Brug¬ 
natelli (2002, p. 165), argues that the Negative Imperfective is an ancient 
formation, that goes back to Proto-Berber. A major argument against an an¬ 
cient status of the Negative Imperfective is the restricted distribution—it is, 


2 In the variety of Zuara in western Libya, it is possible to omit the preverbal element 
and still have the Negative Perfective. In most cases, negation is still expressed by a post¬ 
verbal negation marker in this variety, but it is possible to have sentences where the choice 
of the Negative Perfective is the only marker of negation, cf. Mitchell 2009, pp. 96-113. 

3 On the reconstruction of this vowel, see Prasse 1990. Other varieties that provide 
evidence for the reconstruction of e vs. i, such as Siwa (preservation of e) and Ghomara (*e 
> a) have not preserved the Negative Perfective stem. 
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for example, absent in Berber varieties such as Tashelhiyt, Middle Atlas Ber¬ 
ber and Kabyle. More importantly, the derivation of the Negative Imperfec- 
tive from its positive counterpart is relatively straightforward: Any a in the 
positive form is substituted by i, while in those languages that maintain the 
contrast between the two central vowels d and a, any d in the positive form is 
substituted by a, e. g. Ghadames Imperfective dkdrrds .Negative Imperfective 
akdrras ‘to make a knot’. 4 In Basset’s view, the substitution by i would have 
been inspired by the presence of an infixed i in the Negative Perfective. This 
cannot be maintained: as has been shown after Basset expressed his opin¬ 
ion, the marker of the Negative Perfective is originally e, while the marking 
vocalism of the Negative Imperfective is i. Moreover, there is no parallel for 
the substitution of d by a within the paradigm of the Negative Perfective. 

The major arguments for the opinion that the Negative Imperfective is old 
are threefold. Somewhat ironically, the first argument is also of a geographi¬ 
cal nature: the Negative Imperfective is attested in a wide range of languages 
that have little geographical or linguistic continuity. It is found in Tuareg, 
in Zenatic varieties such as Tarifiyt, Figuig and Ouargla, in Ghadames, and, 
for a certain number of verbs, in Zenaga of Mauritania (cf. Taine-Cheikh 
2008). Moreover, van den Boogert’s analysis of Tashelhiyt manuscripts 
from the 18 th century and earlier has shown that the Negative Imperfective 
also existed previously in southwestern Morocco (van den Boogert 1996, 
p. 270). If it is an innovation, it must have taken place independently in at 
least a number of places. The second argument builds up on this problem. 
The regular derivation of the Negative Imperfective has one major exception: 
when positive Imperfectives have two plain (long/peripheral) vowels, one of 
which is stem-initial, a is not substituted by i and the form remains the same 
in the negation. This unexpected condition applies in a number of languages 
that do not seem to have much in common otherwise (Kossmann 1989). A 
final argument for anciennity is the use of “positive” Imperfective forms in 
prohibitives. This is the case in all but one of the languages where the Nega¬ 
tive Imperfective is attested (Kossmann 1989). These morphological and 
syntactic anomalies make it highly unattractive to analyze the Negative Im¬ 
perfective stem as an independent innovation at different places in the Ber¬ 
ber world; as argued above, it is very difficult to imagine a geographical or 
genetic grouping that would put the languages that have the form together. 


4 The situation in the other relevant language, Tuareg, is complicated by the fact that 
Tuareg innovated its positive Imperfective formation by first doubling it by a form with 
a lengthened vowel (akarrds). The original positive form skarras is still used in some syn¬ 
tactic contexts in Mali Tuareg and in Burkina Faso variants derived from it, but has been 
lost altogether elsewhere. Cf. Leguil 1987; Leguil 2000. 
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The negative stems are almost exclusively used in combination with a pre¬ 
verbal negative particle. The most common marker in Berber languages is 
a somewhat protean form, depending on the dialect and depending on the 
syntactic context: ur/war, ul/wal, ud, and w/u. Those languages that have 
other preverbal negators differ as to their use of the negative stems. Thus Ni¬ 
ger Tuareg prohibitives with bo or ma are followed by a positive Perfective 
or Imperfective, while the Ghadames non-sequential negation ak is followed 
by a negative stem. 

The restriction of the negative stems to contexts that also have other 
markers of negation has brought researchers to define it as a simple variant 
of the positive stem conditioned by the negative marker (Bentolila 1981, 
p. 116), which seems to be a correct, albeit historically not very insight¬ 
ful, observation. In a number of Berber varieties, however, the Negative 
Perfective is also found in counterfactual subordination. In Middle Atlas 
Berber, the counterfactual marker mur, mar is always followed by a Nega¬ 
tive Perfective. In many Kabyle varieties, the counterfactual marker is a 
loan from Arabic, lukan, but still followed by a Negative Perfective. An¬ 
dre Picard (1957) has argued that the mar/lukan construction reveals the 
original “intensive” meaning of the Negative Perfective, and that its re¬ 
striction to negative contexts is secondary. Miloud Taifi (1993), however, 
convincingly argues that mar is in fact a compound form, deriving from 
subordinating m followed by the negative element war, and that the use of 
the Negative Perfective is, at least historically, understandable as a negation. 
Apparently, in the course of time, the association with negation was lost in 
these subordinations, as shown by the fact that the Kabyle loan word, that 
no doubt took the place of an element (m)mar also attested in Kabyle, keeps 
the same syntax. 

Building upon Picard’s observations, scholars have argued that the nega¬ 
tive stems (or at least the Negative Perfective) are essentially expressive or in¬ 
tensive forms (e. g. Chaker 1996, p. 18; Galand 2002[1994], p. 181). While 
this is arguably, but not necessarily, the case synchronically in languages 
where the negative stem also appears in counterfactuals, this does not imply 
that the original meaning of the negative stems was expressive. The nega¬ 
tive particle is part of the old counterfactual subordinator, so the use of the 
Negative Perfective must not related to the counterfactual meaning per se. 
Moreover, as remarked by Brugnatelli (2006a, p. 70), in some highly ex¬ 
pressive negative contexts, such as negative oaths, most Berber languages 
use a construction with the “positive” Perfective (Bentolila 1988). One 
can add to this that in those languages that have a Negative Imperfective, 
prohibitives are mostly expressed by war (etc.) + “positive” Imperfective. 
Thus, the most strongly modal expressions of negation are not associated to 
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the negative stems. Therefore, one can conclude, with Brugnatelli (2006a), 
that the negative stems should be reconstructed as linked to negation, with¬ 
out an inherent expressive or intensive connotation. 

Still, the basic problem of the origin of the negative stems remains. They 
seem to be conditioned by the presence of a marker of negation, and not to 
be bearers of the negative value by themselves. This problem was tackled 
by Brugnatelli (2002), who suggests that the negative stems are in fact 
harmonized or metathesized forms due to a following negative element con¬ 
taining the vowel i. The high(er) vowels of the negative forms would either 
be the effect of some “umlaut” (i. e. vowel harmony), or the effect of the 
imbrication of a high vowel, similar to what is found in Ghadames with 
the locative element -i (cf. Lanfry 1968, p. 366). This is in itself a plausible 
scenario theoretically, but the argument is weakened by the fact that the 
identity of this negative element remains unclear. Even if one accepts Bru- 
gnatelli’s reconstruction of post-verbal negative marking in proto-Berber 
(Brugnatelli 1987), there is little evidence that this marker contained a 
high vowel; mostly the element is related to Berber words for ‘thing’ such 
as *hara, *hdrdt, *kara, and *ka, and the few cases with i (Brugnatelli 
2002, p. 17) are outnumbered by those that only have low vowels. More¬ 
over, there are few old Berber parallels to the proposed phonetic develop¬ 
ment. The main parallel is the development of a- to e- (> i in most varieties) 
in the nominal prefix, which Werner Vycichl analyzed as the effect of 
a following high vowel (z-Umlaut; Vycichl 1953). The situation is much 
more complicated than suggested by Vycichl, as some of the conditions 
for having e in the prefix seem to be of an assimilatory nature, while others 
are dissimilations from following d (Prasse 1972-1974, Vol. 2, pp. 14-15; 
van Putten fc.). One may argue that assuming a dissimilation might save 
Brugnatelli’s scenario, considering the a in the postverbal marker as the 
trigger for e in the verb form. Still, for a couple of reasons this is hardly con¬ 
vincing. In the nominal prefix, the (dis)harmonization concerns full vowels 
(a > e), while Brugnatelli’s process (however it is stated) targets the central 
vowel a, cf. positive Perfective okras vs. Negative Perfective okres. Moreover, 
any phonetic development that predicts the apparition of e in the Negative 
Perfective will have difficulties in predicting the vowels i and a typical of the 
Negative Imperfective: If Perfective okras becomes okres by regular sound 
shift, Imperfective okdrrds should become **3tkarres or :: '*okerres, instead of 
attested okorros. 5 One also wonders how probable the harmonizing and/or 
imbrication scenario is with an element that, even in modern Berber, is often 


5 Remark that this would still constitute a counter-argument to Brugnatelli’s pro¬ 
posal when the distinction between e and i is not reconstructed for Proto-Berber. 
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relatively independent and, at least in Awjila, functions accentually as an 
independent word (van Putten 2014, p. 83). 

2 The participle 

Two questions in Berber negation are central to its historical analysis. The 
first question is the origin and nature of the preverbal element. The second 
question concerns the negative forms of the so-called Participle. In the fol¬ 
lowing, first the problem of the negative participle will be introduced. 

The Berber Participle is a verb form that is restricted to relative clauses 
whose head corresponds to the subject of the relative clause. There exists im¬ 
portant dialectal variation as to the forms and syntax of this form (Drouin 
1996), and a number of languages have lost it altogether. However, interdia- 
lectal comparison provides us with a plausible reconstruction of the positive 
forms, which is as follows (cf. Kossmann 2003, p. 34): 


M:SG 

y-...-an 

| F:SG 

t-...-at 

PL 

...-nin (or ...- nen ) 


Examples (Lanfry 1968, p. 332, slightly adapted): 

alamm=e i-fal-an dnd-ebad 

camel=ANA:SG PTC:M:SG-leave:P-PTC:M:SG yester-day 

‘the male camel that left yesterday’ 

talamt=e t-afal-at dnd-ebad 

camel.mare=ANA:SG PTC:F:SG-leave:P-PTC:F:SG yester-day 
‘the female camel that left yesterday’ 

lamman=id fal-nin dnd-ebad 

camels=ANA:PL leave:P-PTC:PL yester-day 

‘the camels that left yesterday’ 

Stative verbs have forms with only the suffixes: 


M:SG 

...-an 

F:SG 

...-at 

PL 

1_ 

...-nin (or ...-nen) 


As remarked already by many authors (e.g. Marcy 1936; Prasse 1972 1974, 
Vol. 3, p. 11; Kossmann 2003, p. 30), the reconstructed positive Participle 
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looks like an amalgam of normal verbal markers of the third person and 
some postverbal element: 


\ 

--- 

conjugation 

extra marker 


3M:SG 

y-... 

-an 

> y-...-dn 

3F:SG 

t-... 

-at 

> t-...-dt 

3M:PL 

...-an 

-in/-en 

> ...-nin/-nen 


The derivation of the stative is less straightforward. Originally, the non-par- 
ticipial forms of the 3F:SG as well as all plural forms had suffixes containing 
t (for more details, see Kossmann 2009). The forms of the stative participle 
are attached to the bare stem (which correponds to the non-participial 3SM 
form), and there is no trace of the ancient suffixes. For the time being, I take 
this as an (early) analogical reformation which made the stative participle 
less different from the non-stative forms, but other explanations are possible, 
and may in the end have better justification. 6 

This dissection of the form into two more or less independent elements 
is corroborated by the forms as found in negation and with some other pre¬ 
verbal elements, where the extra marker appears in preverbal position, e.g. 
Ghadames: 



extra marker 

conjugation 

^’ 

3M:SG 

an 

y~- 

> any-... 

3F-.SG 

at 

t-... 

> att-... 

3M:PL 

an 

...-an 

> any... / nin y... 


Example (Ghadames, Lanfry 1968, p. 335): 

alamm=e wal an i-f e l 

camel=ANA:SG NEG PTC:M:SG PTC:M:SG-leave:NP 
‘the camel that did not leave’ 

The plural form is irregular here, as there is no suffix in the Participial form, 
and the preverbal form may have been reformed in analogy to the 3M:SG 
marker. 

One of the major morphosyntactic processes in Berber is the alternation 
between preverbal and postverbal verbal clitics, most importantly the direct 
and indirect object pronouns and some deictic markers. In a number of well- 

6 The stative forms are no doubt ancient nominal forms (Galand 1980) which were 
provided with pronominal suffixes (even though their background is far from clear); the 
stative participle could be a remnant of a stage or a construction where these suffixes were 
not yet obligatorily attached. 
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defined syntactic contexts, these clitics stand in preverbal position, while 
they have postverbal position otherwise. This is the case, amongst others, in 
negation, e. g. Ghadames (Lanfry 1968, p. 343): 

wdl tan bdkk 

NEG 3M:PL:DO give:I:IMPTV:SG 

‘don’t give them’ 

One is tempted to consider the preverbal position of the extra marker in the 
Participle as an instance of the same process. This is, however, impossible, 
as one of the main contexts for clitic fronting is the relative clause. As Par¬ 
ticiples are exclusively used in relative clauses, they would always stand in a 
fronting context, and the extra marker should be invariably preverbal. This 
is not the case, so the general clitic fronting process cannot account for the 
preverbal position. 

The place of the verbal clitics vis a vis the extra marker of the negative 
Participle differs from language to language. In the northern Berber varie¬ 
ties that have negative Participles (e. g. Chaouia, Kabyle, Figuig), the extra 
marker is always attached to the verb, and pronominal clitics come in be¬ 
tween the negation and the Participle, e. g. 

ay d ndts ay das un n-usi 

it PRED I FOC 3SG:IO NEG PTC-give:NP 

‘it is me who did not give him’ (Figuig; Kossmann 1997, p. 278) 

The same is true in Niger Tuareg, e. g. 

ti wdr tu n-dles 

INDEF:F:PL NEG 3M:SG:DO PTC-do.again:NP 
‘those who have not done it again’ (Drouin 1996, p. 245) 

In Ghadames, and in Tuareg of Mali and Algeria, the inverse situation is 
found: in negations, the pronominal clitics stand between the extra marker 
of the Participle and the verb, e. g. 

w-e wdl an ak=t=id 

M:SG-ANA:SG NEG PTC:M:SG 2M:SG:IO=3M:SG:DO=VNT 

y-dbbe 

PTC:M:SG-bring:NP 

‘he who has not brought you’ (Ghadames; Lanfry 1968, p. 336). 

From the point of view of morphological integrity, one expects that the par¬ 
ticipial marking is part of the verb. With positive participles, there is noth¬ 
ing that makes the extra marker stand out as less attached to the verb than, 
for instance, normal subject marking. Therefore, one expects that the extra 
marker remains part of the verb as a word, and not only of part the larger 
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verbal complex. This is what we find in Figuig, Chaouia, Kabyle, and Niger 
Tuareg. 

Inversely, the situation in Ghadames and in other Tuareg dialects is less 
expected, as it detaches the participial marker from the verbal form. From 
the point of view of historical developments, it is therefore easier to imagine 
a process in which the participial marking became more strongly attached 
to the verb rather than the other way round. As a consequence, it is likely 
that the Ghadames (etc.) situation reflects an older construction, and that the 
situation elsewhere is due to innovation. 


3 The preverbal particle 

As mentioned above, the prevcrbal particle has a large number of dialectal 
and contextual variants. There are a number of phonological and morpho¬ 
logical axes to be taken into account here. 

In the first place, there is variation as to whether the element starts in a 
vowel or in a semivowel. Forms with semivowels are found in Ghadames 
(wal); Tuareg (war, war); Tetserret (war); Zenaga (war); a number of Tarifiyt 
varieties ( wa , presumably from wa < war); Mzab wal; Nefusa wal7 Forms 
with a full vowel u are found in Tashelhiyt (ur); Middle Atlas (ur); some Tari¬ 
fiyt varieties (u); Figuig (ul), s and Kabyle (ur). In some of these varieties, u 
could come from ancient w; this is not evident in the case of Tarifiyt, Figuig, 
and Kabyle. 

In the second place, there is the question whether the form ends in a con¬ 
sonant r or l (rarely d ) or not. In a large number of languages, forms with and 
without the final consonant are in complementary distribution. The most 
common distribution is as follows: when followed by a preverbal clitic, the 
form without r or / is used, when immediately followed by the verb the form 
with the final consonant appears, e. g. 

ul ssiwl-ax say 

NEG speak:NP-lSG NEG 
‘I did not speak’ (Figuig) 


7 The color of the original central vowel was probably *a, in view of Ghadames and 
Zenaga forms. The Tuareg evidence is inconclusive, as a in Niger Tuareg can be due to 
vowel harmony with foiling high vowels, while a in the other dialects can be due to regular 
lowering of a before r. 

8 Cf. however the dialectal Figuig form wal-ead ‘not yet’ (Kossmann 1997, p. 512). 
Similarly, in Kabyle, which mostly has ur, war appears in some fixed expressions such as 
war-ggin ‘never’ (Dallet 1982, p. 872). 
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u ss mmutr-3x say 

NEG 3M:SG:DO see:NP-lSG NEG 

‘I have not seen him’ (Figuig) 

There are a couple of varieties where the form u is also used when the verb fol¬ 
lows immediately. This is the case in a number of Tarifiyt dialects, that seem 
to have free variation between u and *war. As shown by Mena Laekioui, 
the forms with u do not go back to earlier which would have had a dif¬ 
ferent phonetic outcome (Laekioui 2007, pp. 234-235). One way to ana¬ 
lyze the now erratic distribution of these forms is to assume that there was 
originally a distribution like in Figuig, i.e. with u appearing before a pre¬ 
verbal clitic, and appearing before a verb. Due to the regular Tarifiyt 
vocalization of r, the two forms would have become so similar (especially in 
longer forms, the difference between the forms with an without an ancient 
r is rather difficult to hear) that the original distribution was blurred and 
gave way to free variation. Such an explanation is not possible for a number 
of other Berber varieties that only have u. Cf. Chenoua, a western Algerian 
variety (Laoust 1912, p. 94): 

u t s r3gg m al-dy as (<ou tsrougaler’ech>) 

NEG flee:I-lSG NEG 
‘I will not flee’ 

All in all, the number of varieties that have u in all positions seems to be 
rather small, and they often have fossilized forms with final r or /, 9 while 
there are quite a number of varieties that have conditioned variation between 
ul/ur and u. On the basis of this, it is logical to reconstruct the conditioned 
variation ul/ur ~ u, and consider the use of one of the variants in all posi¬ 
tions as an analogical generalization (see below for other views and further 
development of the argument). 

The third question pertaining to the negative element is the final conso¬ 
nant of the form. Here we find large-scale variation between forms with r 
and forms with /, as well as some more localized variants. As remarked by 
Vermondo Brugnatelli (2006a, p. 69), there is a correlation between the 
final consonant in the negative marker and the final consonant in the prepo¬ 
sition ar ~ al ‘until’. To this, we can add some more elements: in the first 
place the preposition yar/fya)/ ‘to, at’; in the second place the Imperfective 
preverb ar ~ al and finally the allomorph ara ~ ala of the preverbal particle 
ad in subordinated clauses, cf.: 


9 For example, in Zuara (Libya), which normally has a prefix w/u, forms with final l 
are used in ‘be’ phrases of different kinds (Mitchell 2009, p. 97). 
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^ _ 

W9T 

ar ‘until’ 

Y 3r 

ar +IMPF ara 

Tashelhiyt 

ur 

ar 

- 

ar 

- 

| Middle Atlas 

ur 

ar 

ysr 

ar 

- 

Figuig 

ul 

al 

l 

al 

ala 

Mzab 

Wdl ~ ul 

al 

ysl~l 

- 

- 

Kabyle 

ur 

ar 

ar, ?r, dr, ydr 

ar 

ara 

Nefusa 

Wdl 

} 

ydr; in 

- 

- 

Ghadames 

wdl 

- 

sur 

al 

~ 

Tuareg 

war ~ WdY 

bar ~ ar 

yur 

- 

- 

Zenaga 

war 

ar 

d?r 

? 

- 


NB1 In Figuig the longer form yal is found in the adverb yal-da ‘towards here’. 

NB2 Niger Tuareg: ar ~ er ~ el ‘until’ 

NB3 Kabyle also yar ~ yal etc. ‘to’ 

NB4 Zenaga has wall when the negative marker is amalgamated with the 3SM subject 
marker y of the verb. 

Brugnatelli (2006a, p. 69) proposes two solutions to the correlation be¬ 
tween the use of forms with final / in the preposition ar/al ‘until’ and their 
use with the negative particle ur/ul. The first explanation is a phonetic one 
(see below). The second solution plays on the idea that ur is a compound 
form of w/u and something with an r (see below). The preposition ar/al 
would be this second element. In view of the fact that the r/l alternation is 
not restricted to the preposition ar/al and the negative particle, the phonetic 
solution is clearly to be preferred. Even though the distribution is not per¬ 
fect, the r~ l alternation is clearly conditioned by its occurrence in monosyl¬ 
labic particles (note that only particles are regularly monosyllabic in Berber). 
The only exception is bisyllabic ara, but the exact history of this form is 
unclear and it may ultimately include a monosyllabic form. The idea of a 
phonetic development restricted to monosyllabic particles is corroborated 
by some Figuig varieties, where every / in monosyllabic particles (including 
the preposition l ‘to’) has been changed into n, i. e. un ‘negation’; an ‘until’; n 
‘to’; ydn-da ‘towards here’; an ‘imperfective particle’ (Kossmann 1997, p. 5). 
This is no doubt a fairly recent development, as the shift has not taken place 
anywhere else in Sud oranais varieties, and did not involve (no-more mono¬ 
syllabic) ala, so it is no doubt an independent development. Apparently the 
conditioning is natural enough to occur a second time. 

A further argument in favor of a phonetic conditioning is provided by 
the preposition ' l 'y3r ‘to, at’. In Mzab and Figuig, the preposition is / when 
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standing before a noun, but yar-, yr- before pronominal suffixes. In the lat¬ 
ter case the r is not word-final, so it was not affected by the proposed sound 
change. These non-shifted variant allow us to establish the direction of the 
sound change. Forms not affected by the change such as yar- have r, so the 
shift was from *r to *1 and not the other way round. In view of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the r-forms this is exactly what one would expect. 


4 Is the preverbal particle a unity? 

The large-scale allomorphy in the negative particle has cast doubts on its 
unitary origin. Lionel Galand (2002[1994], p. 176) was the first to address 
this issue: 

l’existence et la frequence de la forme u m’inciteraient aujourd’hui a voir en elle 
la base negative. Dans les parlers (touareg, Aures) ou ur (wby) et u sont en dis¬ 
tribution complementaire, il est difficile de retracer l’origine de cette distribu¬ 
tion, mais il semble en tout cas qu’elle ne doive rien a la phonetique. Je ne crois 
done pas que u soit une forme reduite de ur. C’est plutot la forme en -r qu’il 
convient de justifier a partir de u , et non l’inverse. (...) on peut se demander si 
le berbere ur n’inclut pas l’ancien nom ara « chose », qui se serait agglutine a la 
particule negative. 

This idea was taken up by Brugnatelli (2011), who suggests that the sec¬ 
ond element has a verbal background. His argument is based on the exist¬ 
ence of an element us(si) meaning ‘(not) yet’, only used in negative clauses, 
which is attested in a number of varieties. In one variety, Chenoua in central 
Algeria, the element merged with the relative marker and the verb in a very 
intricate way. The element tusi ‘(not) yet’ is a (defective?) verb that precedes 
the main verb, which has its own subject marking affixes. While Chenoua is 
one of the varieties that use u throughout as the marker of negation, in the 
‘not yet’ construction the r appears. Unexpectedly, however, the r is placed 
between the subject prefix and the verb tusi ‘(not) yet’, yielding phrases as 
the following (Laoust 1912, pp. 65-66): 

1SG 

u r-tusi-y aed u d 

NEG r-(not.)yet-lSG still NEG VNT 
‘I have not yet arrived’ 

3M:SG 

u y-dr-tusi aed... 

NEG 3M:SG-r-(not.)yet still 
‘he has not yet...’ 


iwd-dy ds 

arrive:NP?-lSG NEG 
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2M:PL 

u h-ar-tusi-m aed... 

NEG 2M:PL-r-(not.)yet-2M:PL still 
‘you have not yet.. 

Sychronically, the problem of r is easily solved by assuming it is simply part 
of the verb ‘(not) yet’, i. e. the verb is rtusi rather than iusi . Historically, this 
is hardly a solution, as cognates of the ‘(not) yet’ verb never have r elsewhere 
(cf. Brugnatelli 2011 for an overview). In Chenoua itself there exists an 
alternative construction, which has the verbal form usi , and where the nega¬ 
tion has final r (Laoust 1912, p. 66): 

3M:SG 

u-r y-usi » d y-usi s 

NEG-r 3M:SG-(not).yet NEG VNT 3SM-come:NP NEG 

‘he has not yet come’ 

Brugnatelli (2011, p. 524) interprets the tusi construction as the remnant 
of an ancient double verb construction involving a verb r and the verb usi , 
which would have undergone univerbation, i. e. 

r-aytusi-y > » rtusi-y 
*u y-ar y-(t)usi > u y-artusi 
"u t-r-am t-tusi-m > u h-artusi-m 

He continues in the sense of Galand s proposal that war consists of two 
elements, and suggests that the Chenoua form is the last clear remnant of an 
ancient r-verb, which would have merged with the original negator u . 

While appealing, the scenario is not entirely satifying. The univerba¬ 
tion of two verbs, as implied by r-tusi is something without a parallel in 
Berber, as far as I know. The inverse direction seems to provide an easier 
scenario: Originally, Chenoua had an alternation between u and ur like 
many other Berber varieties. At a certain moment, the u variant was gen¬ 
eralized, but—for some reason or another—the ur form was maintained in 
the construction with usi (as still attested in ur y - usi ). At this stage, the r 
was no longer interpreted as part of the negation, but rather as a preverbal 
clitic. As r had no clear meaning and was obligatorily present, it was reana¬ 
lyzed as part of the verb stem, leading to a construction where the subject 
prefixes precede it. Similar integration of clitics in the stem is found with 
the deictic d ( d ) ‘hither’ in combination with the verb as ‘to come’, which is 
obligatorily constructed with this deictic in many varieties. In some varie¬ 
ties, d has been reanalyzed as part of the stem, and one has forms such as 
Beni Snous usd-ant ‘they (F) have come’ (Destaing 1911, p. 167) instead 
of more general us-ant dd . 
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The entire discussion is based on Galand’s feeling that u cannot be a 
reduced form of ur. As argued above, there is a well-attested distribution of 
ur ~ u according to the question whether there are preverbal clitics or not. 
This distribution is reminescent of allomorphies in other preverbal particles, 
especially the marker of the non-real mood (i. e. expressing that a certain 
event has not yet happened). In many varieties, this particle has two allo- 
morphs, ad and a. Often (though not everywhere, see below), this follows 
the same distribution as ur ~ u , i. e., the longer form is used when the verb 
follows immediately, while the short form appears when there is a preverbal 
clitic, e. g. Figuig: 

ad ssiwl-3x ‘I will speak’ 

NR speak:A-lSG 

a ss mmatr-dx ‘I will see him’ 

NR 3M:SG:DO see:A-lSG 

The distribution seems to be quite old, as it also occurs in Ghadames, which, 
for unknown reasons, lost the initial a. As a result, when a verb follows, d 
is used, while there is no overt marker of the non-real with preverbal clitics; 
in spite of the phonetic absence of a marker in the relevant constructions, 
Ghadames still has preverbal clitics in the non-real, e. g. 

d i-kf ‘he will give’ (Lanfry 1968, p. 256) 

sdk dkf-de ‘I will give you (to somebody)’ (Lanfry 1968, p. 342) 10 

There is a clear parallel between the negation and the non-real marker when 
it comes to the presence or absence of the final consonant. This parallel is not 
without problems, however, and the comparison poses a number of caveats. 
In the first place, it is conceivable that ad is historically the same element as 
the Tashelhiyt post-nominal proximal deictic ad ‘this’. In most languages, 
this element lacks the final d, and it is highly probable that the ad form is an 
amalgam of some pronominal element and a deictic; thus the variation ad~ a 
in the preverbal particle could be the result of this amalgamation in the same 
way as suggested by Galand and Brugnatelli for the negative particle. 
The comparison of the two elements ad is not straightforward, though, as 
there are many varieties in which the two are different. Thus Zenaga has ad 
for the preverbal particle and a?d ~ i?d for the nominal deictic, and many va¬ 
rieties of eastern Morocco and Algeria have preverbal ad and postnominal u. 

The second caveat lies in the probability that the variation ad ~ a has a 
phonetic background. In the varieties where we find a perfect morphosytac- 


10 With vowel-initial pronouns, Lanfry gives an alternative construction with d: d ak 
i-kf (Lanfry 1968, p. 342). This variant does not occur in his text corpus. 
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tic distribution, such as Figuig (see above), pronominal elements starting in 
a vowel acquire an initial d in preverbal position. This is not only the case 
after a, but also applies to other contexts, e. g. Figuig: 

nna-nas ‘they said to him’ (postverbal«) 

a das y-ini ‘he will say to him’ (preverbal das following ad/a) 

u das y- 3 nni say ‘he did not say to him’ (preverbal das following the 

negative particle) , 

wi das i-nna-n ay-u who has told him this?’ (preverbal das in subordinated 
context) 


While synchronically the d belongs to the pronoun, there can be no doubt 
that its origin lies in the element ad. Apparently, at an earlier stage in these 
languages, ad was also used before vowel-initial pronouns. As a result o a 
generalization of the morphosyntactical conditioning, this d was reinter¬ 
preted as part of the pronoun, 11 and its use was extended to contexts without 
ad. This means that at an earlier stage ad ~ a had at least partly a phonetic 

h^I^spite’of these caveats and differences, the parallel between war and ad 
makes one wonder why a (partly) phonetic explanation of the war ~ ^varia¬ 
tion should be inconceivable. If, at an earlier stage, the variation would have 
been one between-let’s say-forms used before vowel-initial elements and 
forms used before consonant-initial elements (maybe only the clitics) the^ 
presence and absence of a final consonant would, at least, be understandable. 

In view of this, I think that Galand’s scepticism is unmotivated, and that 
we can assume that u/w and ur/w 3 r go back to one single form. 


5 The negative participle and the preverbal particle 

As shown above, in negation, the otherwise postverbal “extra markers” of 
the participle are put in preverbal position. This positioning is unexpected 
and does not have a parallel elsewhere in the morphosyntax of Berber In 
order to solve this problem, most scholars interested in the question follow 


Som7chaouia varieties (Basset 1952, p. 37) experienced the inverse process after¬ 
wards, and pronominal d was reinterpreted as part of the preverbal particle. This did not 
only affect die particle ad, which assumed its original form, but also the negative particle 

^One more phenomenon might be adduced as evidence. The G J™dames P^bal 
particle al, used with Imperfective, has a free variant a (Kossmann 2013b,, p. 167). This 
variation is of course reminescent of the negative particle^ However,in the other lan .g“ a g^ 
that have ar/al + Imperfective there is no a variant (e. g. Figuig), so it is probably wisest to 
consider this a dialectal development within Ghadames Berber. 
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a lead already laid out by Georges Marcy over seventy years ago, (Marcy 
1936; Marcy 1941), which considers war an ancient verb, followed by a sec¬ 
ond verb (Basset 1940, p. 222; Prasse 1972-1974, Vol. 3, p. 12; Kossmann 
2003). 13 This would still be visible in the participle, as—according to this 
view—the preverbal “extra markers” are in fact the postverbal participial 
markers of the verb war, i. e. 

w-e wdl an ak=t=id y-dbbe 

M:SG-ANA:SG NEG PTC:M:SG 2SM:IO=3SM:DO=VNT PTC:M:SG-bring:NP 
‘he who has not brought you’ (Ghadames; Lanfry 1968, p. 336). 

should be analyzed (at least historically) as: 

w-e wdl-dn ak=t=id y-dbbe 

M:SG-ANA:SG be not-PTC:M:SG 2SM:IO=3SM:DO=VNT PTC:M:SG-bring:NP 
‘he who has not brought you’ (Ghadames; Lanfry 1968, p. 336). 

In order to account for the absence of preverbal Participial markers, Karl-G. 
Prasse (1972-1974, Vol. 1, p. 244), followed by Kossmann (2003), suggests 
that war was an ancient stative verb. This is not unproblematic: as Berber 
verbs of being are never conjugated according to the stative conjugation, one 
does not see why a verb of non-being would be stative in its morphology. 14 If 
one sticks to the analysis of war as an ancient verb it may be better to blame 
the lack of conjugational prefixes on the fact that war has since long been 
grammaticized into a negative particle. Participial forms of the type wdl-dn 
would be remnants of the ancient construction, but not a faithful reflection. 

The idea that war is a ancient verb was challenged by Galand (2002[1994], 
see above), who suggests that the second part is related to the noun am 
‘thing’. This is of course incompatible with an interpretation of the parti¬ 
cipial marker as a suffix to an ancient verb. On the other hand, Brugna- 
telli’s (2011) position that war is a compound of w plus a verb r—a position 
accepted by Galand (2010, p. 284) 15 —can easily be adapted to the analysis 
of the negative preverbal “extra marker” as a postverbal Participial marker 
on an auxiliary verb. Instead of assuming this auxiliary verb was war ‘not 

13 Constructions with preverbal position of the “extra markers” also occur with some 
other particles, esp. with allomorphs of the non-real marker ad. For the participial mark¬ 
ing in these constructions, one could venture explanations from analogy with the negative 
particle, or assume a parallel scenario in which a verb became a particle. As the history of 
ad and its allomorphs is not clear, we shall not dwell upon this further. 

14 Marijn van Putten (p.c.) informs me that a similar situation is found in Japanese, 
where positive be-verbs have the non-stative conjugation, while negative be-verbs use sta¬ 
tive forms. 

15 Galand refers to a paper given by Brugnatelli in 2009, which has the same argu¬ 
ment as published in Brugnatelli 2011. 
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to be , one would assume it was Brugnatelli’s r of unclear semantics (Ga- 
land 2010, p. 284 suggests iri ‘to want’), which was preceded by the dedi¬ 
cated negation marker u / w . As argued above, I do not see good reasons for 
considering war a compound, and even less so to consider its second part as 
non-verbal in origin. 

If one accepts that the Berber negation is in fact an ancient auxiliary 
construction with an originally fully inflected negative verb (whether sta- 
tive or not), one is confronted with an interesting problem. In languages 
such as Tuareg and Ghadames, the negative Participle contains the normal 
subject markers, which is as one would expect from the analysis that the 
Participle is in fact a conjugated form with an extra marker. However, in 
quite a number of varieties, the marker of the negative Participle is prefixed 
to the stem. Thus in Kabyle, Figuig and Mzab, we find forms lik ey - usr-an 
‘that stole’ (positive Participle), but un n-usir ‘that did not steal’ (negative 
Participle). The expected ul n - y-usir is not used in these varieties (it exists, 
however, in Chaouia). Thus we have two different constructions for the 
negative relative clause in Berber, one with the ancient person marking 
in the main verb (Tuareg, Ghadames, Chaouia), one without the ancient 
person marking (Figuig, Mzab, Kabyle). Assuming that these two con¬ 
structions continue one single ancient construction which was modified by 
analogy and morphological generalizations, the person-marking construc¬ 
tion can easily be derived from the non-person marking construction: The 
existence of positive Participles with the person markers provides a strong 
basis for analogy. On the other hand, the non-person-marking construc¬ 
tions cannot easily be derived from the person-marking constructions. 
There is no reason why a marker n - y - would change to «-, and the presence 
of n - in quite different varieties such as Kabyle and Figuig suggests at least 
some anciennity to the form. 

Therefore, it is preferrable to reconstruct the non-person marking nega¬ 
tive participles for earlier stages of Berber (cf. already Marcy 1936, p. 37). 
This leads to the following tentative reconstruction of the Participial con¬ 
struction in some early stage of Berber: 


1 

, 4 

positive 

Participle 

M:SG 

*y-ukar-dn 

‘that stole’ 

F:SG 

*t-ukar-at 

PL 

*ukdr-n-in (or something similar) 

negative 

1 constructions 

i_ 

M:SG 

*(y)-wdr-an uker 

‘that did 
not steal’ 

F:SG 

!: ~(t)-wdr-dt uker 

PL 

■’wdr-n-in uker (reconstruction problematic) 
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6 The nature of the negative stems 

The analysis presented above implies that, in the negation of the relative 
clause, the verb following the negative verb had no person marking. There 
is nothing in reconstructible relative clause formation in Berber that would 
make us expect such a situation, and the lack of person marking must there¬ 
fore be due to the presence of the negative verb. 

From this one may infer that in Berber, at some point of its history, the 
negative verb was followed by a form without person marking. In non-rela¬ 
tive clauses, the grammaticization of war into a negative particle would have 
lead to the pan-Berber introduction of person marking in the negated verb. 
This did not affect the construction in the relative clause, which, at least in 
some varieties, preserves traces of the non-person-marking form. Again, the 
main argument is plausibility of analogy. It is quite plausible that person 
marking would have been introduced in non-relative clauses, putting the 
construction more in line with normal positive clauses. However, there does 
not seem to be any basis for losing person-marking in the relative clause at 
this stage of the language. 

Therefore, the following reconstruction is proposed: 


non-relative 

negation 

3M:SG 

*y-wdr uker 
(or: war uker) 

» war y-uker 

3F:SG 

' : 't-wdr uker 
(or: wdr-at uker) 

» war t-uker 

relative negation 

M:SG 

*( y)wdr-dn uker 

> war-dn uker > war n-uker 


On the basis of this reconstruction, one wonders what kind of word the 
second element in the negative may have been. One option is considering it 
a sequential verb construction in which the first verb provides the person¬ 
marking, while the second verb only expresses aspectual distinctions. At 
this point, the existence of the negative stems comes in play. The sequential 
verb solution would mean that these sequential verbs had their own dedi¬ 
cated verbal stem form. The negative stems would therefore originally not 
mark negation, but sequentiality (Kossmann 2003, p. 36). 

A more radical solution is to consider the second verb a nominal form (cf. 
already Marcy 1936, p. 37 for a suggestion in this direction). In this case the 
ancient negative construction would be 

NEGATIVE VERB + VERBAL NOUN. 

Even though in modern Berber auxiliary constructions using verbal nouns 
are exceedingly rare, this may not deter us from positing it at the very an- 
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cient stage of Berber that our reconstructions refer to. The implication of 
this analysis is that the negative stems are originally nominal forms. One 
may object that nowadays the great majority of nouns of Berber origin have 
a nominal prefix, while there are no traces of such a prefix in the negative 
verb forms. However, this is hardly a problem for the remote period that we 
are discussing here. The nominal prefix is probably an ancient pronominal 
clement (of unclear semantics) that became obligatory as part of the noun 
somewhere in the history of Berber. There are quite some traces of a for¬ 
mation without a nominal prefix, especially among verbal nouns (Brugna- 
telli 2006b, p. 61), e.g. Figuig battu ‘the dividing’ instead of **a-battu (ver¬ 
bal noun of bdu) and Middle Atlas mansiw-t ‘the fact of spending the night’ 
instead of **ta-mansiw-t (verbal noun of nas). 


7 Negative stems and nominal forms 

The analysis that the negative stems are old nominal forms is not corrobo¬ 
rated immediately by the modern facts of verbal noun formation. Berbei 
languages have many different formations for verbal nouns, which are con¬ 
ditioned to some degree by the formal shape of the verb, but which also 
show a lot of irregularity (for a recent overview of questions pertaining to 
the verbal noun, see Galand 2002). Moreover, there is important dialectal 
variation. 

Let us first have a look at the Negative Perfective. With triradical verbs 
(and their historical correlates, corresponding to Prasse’s verb conjugation 
I A), the negative perfective is :: 'aCCeC, i.e. it has a vowel /e/ instead of the 
positive Perfective vowel /a/. 

Modern Berber languages are relatively similar as to the main formation 
of verbal action nouns (i.e. ‘the activity/state of X-ing’) of triradical verbs, 
which is *|(a-)CaCaC|. For example, from the stem KRS (meaning ‘to build’ 
in Tuareg and ‘to knot’ elsewhere): Niger Tuareg akaras; Kabyle akras; Mid¬ 
dle Atlas akras; Figuig asms; Awjila akras.' 6 There is no reason to posit an 
ancient formation with e for these action nouns. Within the other groups of 
verbs belonging to the same overarching type (i. e., Prasse’s conjugation I A), 
there are a few instances of /e/-vocalized verbal nouns. Thus, for example, 
Tuareg CC verbs (without alternating vowel) regularly have verbal nouns of 
the shape |e-CeC|, e. g., Niger Tuareg eger ‘the fact of throwing’. 

As for the Negative Imperfective, evidence for the existence of corre¬ 
sponding verbal nouns is absent, with one notable exception. In Ghadames, 

16 Zenaga may have a different scheme as exemplified by agmds ‘the fact of knotting’, 
where schwa could go back to *3, " u, " i or "e, but not to a. 
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in most verb types the verbal noun is essentially the Negative Imperfective 
stem with the nominal prefix a, e. g. 


1 

Aorist 

Negative 

Imperfective 

Verbal Noun 


ataf 

attitaf 

atitaf 

‘to enter’ 

orab 

attirab 

atirab 

‘to write’ 

dknaf 

akannaf 

akannaf 

‘to roast’ 

agdr 

aggir 

aggb 

‘to throw’ 

dqqar 

attayar 

ata jar 

‘to be dry’ 


One remarks that even the idiosyncratic maintenance of a in the negative 
Imperfective of the verb aqqar has its parallel in the verbal noun. 

Although unique within Berber, the Ghadames formation of the verbal 
noun clearly shows that there is a relationship between the Negative Imper¬ 
fective and nominal forms. 

The evidence from noun formations is therefore ambiguous. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Ghadames forms cited above, the negative stems do not have 
immediate parallels in modern verbal noun formation. However, there are 
some formations that resemble the negative stems at least to some degree. In 
view of the enormous variety in verbal noun formations within Berber, one 
has to reckon with a large number of original formations (some of which 
may have had different functions), and also with large-scale changes and 
analogical restructurings at later stages. 

The reconstruction of the negative stems as ancient verbal nouns has a 
number of important implications for our understanding of verbal noun 
formation. Most important is that the existence of both a perfective and an 
imperfective negative stem implies the existence of an opposed pair of aspec- 
tually distinguished verbal nouns (maybe best called infinitives) at the stage 
of the language reconstructed here. Such pairs are well-known from other 
languages with aspectual distinctions, such as Russian, but there is no trace 
of it in the nominal system of modern Berber languages, it seems. 


8 A note on chronology 

The analysis proposed here deals with many different chronological stages. 
The reconstruction of the negative Participles still surfaces in modern varie¬ 
ties, and must therefore have been present at the stage when their ancestors 
started to diversify—the period called Proto-Berber in Kossmann (1999). 
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On the other hand, in non-relative constructions, all modern Berber varie¬ 
ties have war followed by an inflected negative stem (as far as they pi eserve 
it). There is nothing that suggests that this was not the case in Proto-Berber. 
At this point in time, therefore, the modern situation must have prevailed 
to a large extent: the negator was a particle and showed only traces of its 
ancient verbal nature. The second element in the negation, i.e. the carrier 
of the lexical meaning, was already an inflected verb with a special negative 
verb stem. 

The further reconstruction takes us back to the time before the mod¬ 
ern Berber varieties diverged. The implication is that we can no more use 
comparative evidence, and are restricted to methods of internal reconstruc¬ 
tion and arguments based on plausibility. All this means that the results 
are inherently much more incertain than those of reconstructions based on 
comparison. 
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